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THE LAMENTATIONS OF MARY IN THE 
FRANKFURT GROUP OF PASSION PLAYS. 

THE plays of this group, with the abbreviations that 
I shall use, are : 

D — The old Frankfurt Dirigierrolle of the middle of the 
14th century. It was tor the use of the director of the 
play and gives only the initial lines ; the full text has not 
been preserved. 

F — The later Frankfurt play, which bears the date 1493 
and is preserved entire. 

A — The Alsfeld play, which, according to a notice on 
the first page of the MS., was performed in the years 
1501, 1511 and 1517. For D, F and A I have used the 
editions of Froning in his Drama des Mittelalters (1891). 

H — The Heidelberg play, edited by Milchsack for the 
Stuttgart Verein (1880). The date of the copyist is 1514. 

Friedb. — The Friedberg Dirigierrolle. This gave only 
the initial lines, as D does. Since 1849, however, the MS. 
has disappeared and our only information is a meagre 
report of Weigand in Haupfs Zeitschrift (WW). Accord- 
ing to Weigand it represented a play essentially the same 
as A, only considerably briefer and probably some dec- 
ades older. 

All of these plays are closely related'. The later ones 
are based upon D and have preserved most of its speeches, 
although they have also added much. This study will be 
limited to those scenes at the crucifixion and at the en- 
tombment where Mary laments the fate of Christ. As 
the Lamentations of Mary have had a development largely 
independent of the passion plays, they are adapted to 

^ The Kunzelsau play is also related in some scenes to the Frankfurt 
plays, but it is unpublished and our sources Of information about it say 
nothing about Lamentations of Mary. 
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separate treatment. They occur not only in the plays 
but also as separate dramatic scenes. 

Nowhere in the Bible are any expressions of grief 
attributed to the Virgin Mary, and only in the Gospel of 
John is her presence at the cross mentioned (John xix, 25). 
The oldest Lamentation is contained in the Greek Gesta 
Pilati B, not later than the 5th century.' Here, already, 
are many of the principal features of the later Lamenta- 
tions : — John announces to Mary the seizure of Christ ; 
they set out with the other Marys to go to him ; Mary 
laments and calls upon the people to join in her grief; she 
sees Christ on the cross and begs to be allowed to die 
with him ; she addresses the cross, entreating it to bow 
down so that she can embrace Christ ; the Jews drive the 
mourners away ; Mary laments that she cannot see Christ's 
face again, and asks the women to weep with her. All 
these motives are of frequent occurrence later, and it is 
evident that mere agreement in thought cannot count for 
much in studying the relations between the later Lamen- 
tations ; only literal agreement can be considered as 
significant. 

The German Lamentations have been studied by Anton 
Schonbach." Since the tim6 of his study considerable 
new material has become accessible, but his main results 
are still generally accepted. He comes to the conclusion 
that the basis of the German Lamentations was the Latin 
sequence Planctus ante nescia. This is a Lament which is 
used already in the oldest preserved passion play, the 
Benediktbeuer. In three of the Lamentations in which it 
is used in its Latin form it is followed by the Latin verses, 
Mi Johannes, planctum move, in which Mary calls upon 
John to help her lament. Schonbach infers that these 
were a continuation of the sequence. From the various 
German Lamentations he culls eighteen versicles, mostly 
quatrains, which occur most frequently and of which the 
first thirteen are in form and in content a free version of 

^ Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 287ff., Synopsis in Wechssler, Die Roman- 
ischen Marienklagen (1893). 

^ i}ber die Marienklagen, Graz (1874). 
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the Latin Planctus. These, he thinks, go back in their 
German form to the middle of the 13th century and form 
the common basis of the later Lamentations. After his 
general conclusions, of which the above are the most im- 
portant, Schonbach studies in detail the various Lamenta- 
tions that were then accessible. These included, of the 
Frankfurt group, D, A, and Weigand's scanty account 
of Fried b. 

The Dirigierrolle (D). 

The Lamentation in D consists of but three speeches of 
Mary, one near the beginning of the crucifixion scene and 
two at the end just after the piercing of Christ's side. 
All three are preserved in F and H but not in A ; hence, 
as F and H were not published when Schonbach wrote, 
he could not know more than the initial lines which D 
gives. The speeches contain the usual thoughts, includ- 
ing words addressed to Death, to the Cross, to Christ, 
and probably to the women and bystanders. It is note- 
worthy that no words are addressed to John. Only one 
of Schonbach's versicles appears, viz. the first one, and 
that in an imperfect form (F4257-8). Schonbach, in dis- 
cussing the Lamentations in D (p. 28-9), says that the 
close relationship of D to Friedb. and hence to A and to 
the Lamentation of Treves, is indubitable. All of his 
inference is not warranted. The Lamentation of Treves, 
being only a Lamentation and not a whole passion play, 
can be related only to the Lamentation scenes of A and 
Friedb., but these two plays have not preserved any of 
the Lamentation of D ; consequently D and the Lamenta- 
tion of Treves have nothing in common. 

The Frankfurt Play of 1493. 

F was published in 1891. No study of its Lamentation 
has hitherto been published. This part of F is developed 
much beyond the three speeches of D, but it will be seen 
that the additions are mostly borrowed from other sources. 
It begins (v. 3887) with a conversation of Mary with Mary 
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Magdalene and the other women. Mary expresses anxiety 
for her son ; they try to comfort her, but she is resolved 
to go in search of him. This introductory conversation 
is not found either literally or in exact substance in any 
other of the preserved Lamentations. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is in A, where Mary sends the women to see 
what has befallen Christ. That the women try to com- 
fort Mary occurs in a number of plays. 

After this (v. 3915) the influence of other Lamentations 
upon F begins to be manifest. The ones that have the 
most important agreements with it are D, H, the Eger 
play (Eg.)', the Lamentation of Bohemia (B.)', that of 
Wolfenbuttel (W.)', and that of Erlau (Erl.)'. The agree- 
ments are so numerous that they cannot usuall)'^ be given 
in full. F 3915-6 occurs in a number of Lamentations and 
is a translation of Psalm 142, 4, Anxiatus est in me spiritus 
mens, tn me turbatum est cor meum. F, however, has made 
the first part of it personal, 'ich bin betrobet,' instead of 
the usual 'min sel ist betriibt' Then John comes from 
the cross and tells Mary of the crucifixion ; the motive is 
a traditional one, but I have not found any parallel for 
the words of F. Of Mary's reply (v. 3925-30) only the 
first two lines are found elsewhere : 

Uwe wie gar ein scharpes wort 
han ich von dir nu gehort. 

They occur in A (v. 5974-5), in the Lamentation of Treves 
and in several others, usually forming the last two lines 
of a quatrain. 

The following three speeches (v. 3931-52) form a bit of 
conversation of which considerable traces are found in a 
number of Lamentations. Mary asks John to go with her 
to the ' martelnot ' of her son ; John replies that it will 
only cause her pain ; she answers that she knows she will 
suffer. The following table will show the agreements of 
the various Lamentations that contain the scene : 

' Published by Milchsack, Stuttgart Verein, vol. CLVI. 
- Schonbach, Anhang I. 

' Schonemann, Det Sundenfall und Marienklage, p. 129 if. 
^ Kummer, Six Erlau Plays, p. 147 if. 
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6044-5 
6046-9 



6028-9 
6030-1 
6032-3 

F throughout this bit of conversation agrees most closely 
with W and B, although the latter two agree somewhat 
more closely with each other than with F. F has, more- 
over, four lines which are found elsewhere only in Eg. 
As F probably followed one source here rather than com- 
bining several, the source could not have been any of the 
preserved Lamentations. 

After a short speech in which John expresses his readi- 
ness to go with Mary, they both go to the cross accom- 
panied by the other Marys and by Martha and Veronica. 
The following verses of Mary to John (v. 3957-64) are a 
translation of the above mentioned Mi Johannes, planctum 
move. This, as was said above, occurs in its Latin form 
in a number of Lamentations, viz. in the Benediktbeuer 
play, in the Lamentation of Munich,' in that of Erlau 
and in the one published in Hoffmann's Fundgruben 
(II. 281-3). In the last two of these it is accompanied by a 
rendition into German, while here in Fas in Eg. (5928-33), 
in the Lamentation of Prague* (67-72) and in the Brixen 
play' (2717-24] there is only the German version." In 

' SchSnbach (p. 36), in discussing the relations of W to B, fails to note 
the striking agreement in the first speech, although he gives all the others. 

' In SchSnbach's discussion of A, he fails to note the agreements given in 
this table. 

' Haupt und Hoffmanns, Altdeutsche Blatter, II. 373-6. 

* Schonbach, Anhang II. 

^ Wackernell, Tyroler Passionsspiele, p. 408. 

' In the Lichtenthal Lamentation (Mone, Sch. d. M. A., I. p. 31 ff. v. 37 ft), 
and in the Bordesholm Lamentation (^aa/^'j Zeitschrift, XIII, p. 288 ff. v. 
305 ff. and 805 ff.), Mary addresses John in words that quite possibly have 
their source in these same Latin verses, 
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Erlau it occurs twice, once (v. 46 ff.) without the preceding 
Latin, and again (v. 158 fF.) with it. All of these German 
versions except the one in the Fundgruben agree too 
closely with each other to be independent translations of 
the Latin ; they must go back to one German translation. 
The Erlau version that is not preceded by the Latin 
agrees most literally with F, and is in fact practically 
identical with it. The form in Eg. lacks two lines that 
occur in F and Erlau. All of these closely related Ger- 
man versions except F are introduced by a translation of 
Psalm 142, 4 ; as in Eg. (5926 fF.) : 

Mein sel ist betrubt in den todt, 

Mein herz leidt, grosse not, 

Darumb, lieber Johannes, hilft'mir weinen, etc. 

Hence this introductory couplet must have been used 
already in the German translation which was the common 
source of all these versions. 

This speech of Mary to John is followed by his reply, 
which also agrees so closely in the various versions as to 
show that it goes back to the common source. But here 
too, as in the matter of using the introductory couplet, 
F has not preserved the original so well as the other ver- 
sions. The practical agreement of all these other versions 
shows that John's reply consisted of two couplets, which, 
as preserved in Erlau, v. 84-7, are : 

Maria, des sol mich nicht petragen 
ich hilf der gern chlagen 
umb meinen herren Jhesum Christ, 
der aller werlt ein ISser ist. 

The reply in F has three couplets, of which only the first 
one preserves the original form (v. 3965-6) : 

Maria, das sal mich nit vertragen : 
din leit helffen ich dir clagen. 

The next speech in F is from D, being the one which in 
D (v. 225) occurs near the beginning of the crucifixion 
scene. Here in F it stands in the midst of material com- 
piled from other sources. Then John tells Mary to speak 
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to her son. She does so, bewailing his pitiable condition. 
This speech of Mary is found in the Bohemian Lamenta- 
tion (v. 107-14). Her next speech, in which she calls upon 
the bystanders to lament with her, is found in Eg. (F3994- 
4001 = Eg. 6232-9). John bids Mary stop weeping and then 
turns to the people and admonishes them to take Mary's 
grief to heart. These speeches contain only common tra- 
ditional ideas and have also very common rhymes, as 
noi : tod, hertzen : smertzen, iini : sint, etc., so that numer- 
ous general and inexact parallels could be given for the 
individual couplets ; but I have found no really close par- 
allels, and none that extend beyond a single couplet. The 
next speech, in which Mary herself addresses the people, 
occurs also in Eg., part in one place and part in another 
(F 4016-19= Eg. 6498-501, F 4020-29= Eg. 6438-45). The 
whole speech in Eg. from 6498 to 6505 occurs also in the 
Brixen play (v. 2759-66), which therefore also contains 
F 4016-19. This is the last of the agreements between 
F and the Eger play. 

Next Mary addresses Christ again. There is quite a 
close parallel to v. 4042-3 in Unser vrouwen klage^, v. 788-9. 
Then she addresses the cross (v. 4046 fl.). This speech is 
preserved from D (242a). After this she speaks to her 
son again, lamenting his condition. V. 4066-7 are re- 
peated from V. 3991-2. The couplet (v. 4074-5), 

Ach, zartes kint, der dyffen %vonden, 
Wie sten die so gar unverbunden ! 

is a widespread one. Milchsack discusses it in the Schluss- 
wort to his edition of the Eger play (p. 350-1), and gives 
various instances of its occurrence in the plays (F is not 
given, not being then published). These agree in general 
substance but their formal agreement is in most cases 
limited to their having the same rhyme words. Milch- 
sack says they all rest without doubt upon Unser vrouwen 
klage, V. 1244-5 : 

si kuste sine wunden 
diu waren unverbunden, 

' Published by Milchsack, Paul und Braunes Beitrdge, V, p. 193 fF. 
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And that these lines in turn are borrowed from Wol- 
fram's Willehalm, 303, 17-8: 

daz wir schowen fiimf wunden 
die noch sint unverbunden. 

He comments upon the matter as follows : 

Hier schlagen die worte eines hofischen dichters von 
der bilhne des geistlichen volksschauspiels herab wie 
aus ferner vergessenheit noch einmal an unser ohr, fast 
dreihundert jahre nach dem tode Wolframs und nach- 
dem schon lange der name des dichters und seiner 
werke verschollen war. 

It seems to me, however, that unverbunden would present 
itself so naturally as a rhyme word for wunden in this 
scene where Christ's wounds would naturally be spoken 
of, that such inexact agreements as Milchsack quotes 
should not be considered of any significance. Further- 
more, Milchsack does not cite the couplet from Bruder 
Philipps' Marienleben (v. 8142-3): 

und alle mines liebes wunden 

die sint noch vrisch und ungebunden. 

The Marienleben is doubtless independent of Unser vrou- 
wen klage and would be just as probable a source as the 
klage for the dramatic versions of this couplet if they are 
all to be ascribed to a common source. 

To return to F, these laments of Mary are followed by 
a speech of John to Christ, after which Christ speaks his 
third word commending Mary to John's care. Here other 
incidents of the crucifixion are inserted, including the 
remainder of Christ's seven words on the cross. After 
Christ's death the lamentations are resumed (v. 4230). 
Mary describes Christ's distorted appearance, feature by 
feature, his head, face, nose, mouth, eyes, side, hands, and 
feet. Such enumerations occur also in the Italian Lamen- 
tations, and Wechssler (p. 41) suggests that they have 
their prototype in Latin hymns, such as the Rythmica ora- 
tio ad ununt quodlihet membrorum Christi patientis et a cruce 
pendentes, which is ascribed to St. Bernhard. There is 
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another motive in this same speech which is found in a 
Latin prose work attributed to St. Bernhard. Mary says 
of Christ (v. 4234-6) : 

der ist nu leider gehangen 

und so hoch an eyn crutz gespannen, 

das ich sin nit gereichen mag. 

This was probably accompanied by an attempt to reach 
and embrace him. This is similar and yet somewhat dif- 
ferent from the more common motive of Mary's entreat- 
ing the cross to bend down to her. This motive of F 
occurs in the Tractatus beati Bernhardt de planctu beatae 
Mariae virginis. It occurs likewise in Unser vrouwen klage 
(v. 1074-82), and in the prose Lamentation in Suso's Buch 
der Ewigen Weisheit, both of which works are based upon 
the Tractatus. It is also in Bruder Philipps' Marienleben 
(v. 7372-6). 

In F the next two speeches of Mary, v. 4255-72 and 
4281-8, are separated by a speech of John in which he 
tries to console her. In H they are all one, beginning 
with the initial line found in D. 242. Hence F has doubtless 
separated this speech of D into two parts. The Lamenta- 
tion in F ends finally with a lament of Mary Magdalene 
(v. 4289 flF.), addressed first to the cross and then to the 
by-standers, telling them that Christ's sufferings were for 
their sins and asking them to say a Paternoster and an 
Av.e Maria. 

The fact that is perhaps most interesting about the 
Lamentation in F is its extensive agreements with the 
Eger play. These amount in all to more than forty lines. 
They are considerably worked over in places, but not so 
as to render the connection at all doubtful. Milchsack 
places the Eger play, or at least the Ms. that is preserved, 
in the last quarter of the 15th century, about 1480. The 
Ms. of F bears the date 1493. For this as well as for other 
reasons it is not probable that the Eger play borrowed 
from F. On the other hand, F did not take the passages 
directly from Eg., for in those passages that occur not 
only in Eg. but also in the Wolfenbiittel and Bohemian 
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Lamentations, F agrees more closely with those latter two 
than with Eg. Also in the translation of the Mi Johnannes, 
planctum move, F has two lines that occur in the Erlau 
Lamentation but not in Eg. Both F and Eg. must have 
had some common source, probably a Lamentation of the 
Bohemian-Silesian group. The Eger play, as Milchsack 
notes, contains all the verses of the Prague Lamentation.' 
He says the Lamentation, of which the Ms. is of the i6th 
century, is only an extract from the Eger text. But it 
contains none of the agreements between Eg. and F 
(except the rendering of the Mi Johannes, planctum move, 
which is so widespread that it could easily have come 
through other channels ) ; and it is odd that in extracting 
the Lamentation all of these agreements should have been 
omitted. It is more probable that the Eger play has 
combined an older version of the Prague Lamentation 
with parts from the source which it has used in common 
with F. 

It is noteworthy that the Lamentation in F, although it 
is largely unoriginal and contains a number of speeches 
that are quite widespread, does not contain any of Schon- 
bach's eighteen most common versicles except the imper- 
fect version of the first one, which is in one of the speeches 
which F has preserved from D. 

The Alsfeld Play. 

The Lamentation in A has been studied in detail by 
Schonbach (p. 20-8). That most of it agrees with the 
Lamentation of Treves" (Tr.) was already noticed by 
Grein, its first editor. The Lamentation really begins 
just before the carrying of the cross (v. 5320 ff.), where 
John goes and tells Mary what the Jews are about to do. 
She laments, then goes with John to her son, wishes that 

' Milchsack (p. 354) says all but four, and in his list he says that Prague, 
V. 73-6 are wanting in Eg. But this is an oversight ; they are there (v. 
5934-7), in exactly the place where they would be expected. 

' Published in the Fundgruben, II. p. 260-79, 3"<1 'i Wackernagels Das 
deutsche Kirchenlied, II. p. 373-6. 
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she might help bear the cross or might die in his stead 
and is finally driven away by Caiphas. This bit of the 
Lamentation is not mentioned by Schonbach. The main 
body of the Lamentation begins just after the mockery of 
the Jews (v. 5808 ff). A has here an introductory scene 
in which Mary begs Mary Salome to bring John to 
go with her to the " martel." John and Peter come and 
console her. This does not occur elsewhere although it 
bears a general resemblance to the introduction in F. The 
agreements with Tr. begin with v. 5906. In Tr. Mary 
begins apparently by singing some verses and then speak- 
ing some. A takes up this idea, which Tr. does not 
carry through, and has each " canit " part followed by a 
" dicit" part. This occurs in a number of other Lamen- 
tations and is doubtless a tradition surviving from the time 
when the Lamentations had not become wholly German, 
but had Latin parts each followed by a free translation 
into German. The Latin was sung and the German 
spoken. A obtains the necessary " dicit " parts sometimes 
by dividing the original part into two, singing the first 
of it and speaking the rest, sometimes by repeating 
in wretched verses the substance of the original part. 
Besides the above-mentioned introduction and these new 
dicit parts and the scenes naturally inserted from the 
passion proper (as the piercing of Christ's side, etc.), A 
has in the main body of its Lamentation only one pas- 
sage of two speeches not found in Tr. (v. 6026-37). Of v. 
6030-7 Schonbach says (p. 24), ' sie sind zwar nirgends 
wortlich entlehnt, durchaus aber ihrem inhalte nach.' 
But, as was indicated in the small table of agreements 
given in the discussion of F, some of these lines occur 
with literal exactness in several Lamentations. Tr. has 
nothing that is not in A except one speech of Peter and 
an awkward repetition of the scene of Christ's commend- 
ing his mother to the care of John. 

The first passage in which A and Tr. agree is an inter- 
esting one. It is (A 5906-11) : — 

29 
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O, ir lieben kynde der cristenheit, 

helffet klagen mer myn groisses herczeleyt ! 

ich klage iss erden unde steynen 

und der wernde alle gemeynne 

von der groissen jamerkeyt, 

die die Judden hon an mynes liebes trudkynt geleyt ! 

In the ' Marienklagen mit den Propheten ' ' occurs the 
passage : — 

O Hebe kind der Christenheit 

Helft zu klagen mir mein grosses leit 

Aufkliebt sich erd und die stein, 

Dar zu alle grSber gemein 

Von der grossen bitterkeit, 

Die die Juden an mein kind haben geleit. 

This last passage is found also in Erlau (v. 31-7), and in 
the Lamentation which Pichler (p. 31-5), compiles without 
giving the sources. It is clear that these two passages 
are related. The first is a much worked-over version of 
the second. The second, where it occurs in Erlau, is pre- 
ceded by its Latin source: O filii ecclesie, deplangite mecum 
hodie, etc. The Latin that Erlau gives is only the first few 
lines of quite a long Latin poem which Wackernagel has 
published from a Zwickau Ms. and Dreves from a Prague 
Ms." In both Mss. it is accompanied by a German trans- 
lation, the same in both except that each strophe in the 
Prague Ms. is enlarged by the addition of a second Stolle. 
It is the first seven lines of this German translation, the 
first Stolle of the first strophe, that has found its way into 
the Lamentations, and is well preserved in Erlau and in 
the two versions in Pichler and considerably worked over 
in Tr. and A. Only this first bit of the translation seems 
to have been so used. 

The first part of Tr. is found in A in the same order of 
arrangement ; in the latter part there are differences. 
Schonbach shows that the order of A is the better and 
more natural one. He concludes that the relation of A t^ 

' Pichler, Uber das Drama des Mittelalters in Tyrol (1850), p. 120. 
'Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied, II. No. 524 (see also No. 523). G. 
M. Dieves, Analecia Hymaica, I. p. 78. 
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Tr. was : Der Text der Vorlage war Tr. und A gemein- 
sam, aber Tr. hatte ein schlechtes Exemplar, das vielfach 
in Unordnung geraten, wahrscheinlich auch junger war 
(p. 28). 

In the entombment scene A has further lamentations of 
Mary which are not from Tr. Schonbach does not include 
them in his study ol A, although he has occasion to men- 
tion some passages from them in his discussion of Gundel- 
finger's play. As Christ is taken from the cross Mary 
renews her lamentations (v. 6657 ff.), and then asks John 
to lay her son in her arms. Her words to John, as Schon- 
bach has noted, occur also in Gundelfinger's play of the 
Entombment* (v. 199-202). Mary then implores Joseph 
of Arimathia and Nicodemus to let her have her son, and 
they finally grant her request. Mary then breaks out 
again in lamentations, addressing the body of Christ 
(v. 6703 ff.). Here eight of the first ten lines agree with 
eight from the first twelve of the corresponding speech in 
Gundelfinger (v. 209 ff.), and the first couplet agrees with 
the first couplet of the corresponding speech in the Eger 
play (v. 7146-7). Then Joseph and John tr}' to comfort 
Mary and she tells John to have Christ buried. He trans- 
mits the request to Josepl), telling him that Mary is too 
full of grief to speak to him. After Christ is borne to the 
tomb, Mary laments again and is comforted by Mary, 
mother of James. In conclusion Mary turns and addresses 
the people. Of these speeches attempting to comfort 
Mary, parts of the one by John and of the one by Mary, 
mother of James, occur also both in Gundelfinger's play 
and in H. Schonbach speaks of the agreement between 
the first four lines of the speech of Joseph' in Gundel- 
finger (v. 237-40) and the first four of the speech of John 
in A (v. 6769-72), saying that the literal agreements be- 
tween the two plays end here. He overlooks the fact 
that these same four lines occur in A again in the speech 
of Mary, mother of James (v. 681 1 ff.), and that here the 

^Mone, Schauspiele des Mitielalters, II, p. 131 ff. 

' Schonbach, by mistake, speaks of it as a speech of John. 
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agreement with Gundelfing-er extends over four more 
lines. These same eight lines occur also in H (v. 5680-7), 
where they are spoken by John. Six of the first eight 
lines of the speech of John in A occur in H in a speech 
of Mary Salome (H <,6g^-gg=A 6769-72+6775-6). Agree- 
ments between the Lamentations of Mary in two passion 
plays, as here between A and H, are not of much signifi- 
cance in studying the relation of the two entire plays 
to each other, since the Lamentations occur so often 
separate from plays, and the plays in this scene very fre- 
quently borrow from these separate Lamentations. 

The Heidelberg Play. 

The Lamentation in H is far from reaching the length 
of that of A or even F. It has preserved the three 
speeches of D and has added some half dozen to them. 
Most of the added parts can be shown to have been taken 
from elsewhere. The speeches from D are kept in about 
the same places in which they are there, and the one near 
the beginning of the crucifixion scene is brought in con- 
nection with Mary's covering of Christ's nakedness (D 
225 = H 5221 ff.). After Christ's words to the good thief, 
Mary comes up to the cross and speaks to her son, asking 
him to pity her and to draw her up on the cross that she 
may die by his side. These lines, as Milchsack has indicated 
in his footnotes, are from Unser vrouwen klage, and from 
two different places there (H 5499-55 io=Uvk]. 712-7+788- 
93). This is the only clear case of the use of this poem in 
a play of the Frankfurt group, although it has been used 
by several other plays and Lamentations. The next speech 
of Mary is a brief lament of four lines based upon one of 
Schonbach's versicles (XIV). 

The remainder of the Lamentation comes after the 
piercing of Christ's side (v. 5654 ff.). The first speech is 
one from D. Then follow three speeches, one by John, 
one by Mary Salome and one by Mary Magdalene, all 
endeavoring to comfort Mary. They all begin alike, 
begging her to cease lamenting. It is the first two of 
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these that have been mentioned as having parallels in A 
and in Gundelfinger ; H, however, has them in the cruci- 
fixion scene, while the other two use them later on in the 
entombment scene. In the passages which are common to 
the three plays H and A are textually nearer to each 
other than they are to Gundelfinger, but it is of interest 
that the text of Gundelfinger is nearer to H than to A. 
Also the line immediately following the eight line agree- 
ment mentioned under A shows traces still of agreement 
in H and Gundelfinger but not in A. This line'(vvith the 
preceding couplet) is : — 

H 5686-8, So must Cristus, der sone dein, 
Vor uns leydenn groyss pein. 
£)ar utnb hab einn guttenn mutt 

Gund. 243-5, so must Christus der suae din 
durch uns lyden grosse pin. 
dar um zwing fraw din gemiet 

This agreement in the last line not occurring in A shows 
that A could not have been the direct source of either H 
or Gundelfinger. The closer agreement in many textual 
points between H and A precludes the possibility of H 
coming directly from Gundelfinger, unless A be then 
based upon H, and this is not to be assumed, since A has 
agreements with Gundelfinger which H does not have. 
Hence the three must have here a common source with- 
out being directly connected. And to these three must 
be added the Eger play. Besides the one parallel already 
spoken of under A, there are a few others. The first two 
lines of the eight line agreement above mentioned occur 
also in the Eger play (v. 7191-2), and introduce there, as 
in Gundelfinger, a speech of Joseph consoling Mary just 
after her lamentation addressed to the body of Christ. 
The third line of the same agreement occurs also in Eg. 
but in a speech of Nicodemus (v. 7171). The Eger play 
has also in common with A and H the motive of John's 
replying to Joseph on behalf of Mary, saying that she. 
is too overcome with grief to speak to him. This motive 
was probably in the common source which these four 
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plays had for this scene but was not preserved by Gun- 
delfinger. From the above agreements it is clear that the 
other features of this common source were the address of 
Mary to Christ's body, beginning : — 

Biss mir wilkomen, lichnam zart.' 

and the speeches of consolation, probably by John, 
Joseph, and Nicodemus. A, Eg. and Gundelfinger have 
preserved not only the general idea of having these 
features in the entombment scene but also considerable 
literal agreement. H has used the consolation speeches 
in its crucifixion scene and has not made use of the words 
of Mary addressed to the body of Christ. 

After these three speeches of consolation in H, Mary 
speaks again, addressing first the cross and then her son. 
This is taken from D, being thelast one there (242 a) ; it 
also ends the Lamentation in H, except a single speech of 
Mary in the entombment scene when Christ's body is 
laid upon her lap. The entombment scene in F was not 
discussed, as it also contains but a single short speech of 
lamentation which presents nothing noteworthy. D has 
no words of lamentation in this scene. 

Neil C. Brooks. 

TJniversity of Illinois. 

' This was in the Friedberg play (p. 551), as were doubtless the other 
features. 



